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Womin ChaHeiige Abortion 
Onliimiu^ in Courts and 
Streets of Akron 


NEW YORK (LNS)-^With the fate 
of reproductive freedom at stake in 
Akron, Qhio^and in other localities 
watching '^‘th interest— pro- 

choice forces converged on that city 
ret^ently as a Federal judge considered 
the constitotionality of its restrictive 
“modeP* anti-abortion ordinance. 
Feminists, religious groups, labor 
union women and political organiza- 
tions assembled at Akron University 
Sunday, September 10, taking their 
protest against the law through the 
streets of downtown Akron. The line 
of march was four blocks long and 
1^000 strong— “about our highest ex- 
pectation,*' one protester reported, 
“so it was really a good turnout." 

Participants, reportedly, were of all 
ages and the majority from Ohio, join- 
ed by others from Pennsylvania, New 
York and Illinois and speakers from 
national organizations including the 
Coalition of Labor Union Women, the 
Religious Qoalition for Abortion 
Rights, and the National Organization 
for Women. The fate of the Akron or- 
dinance is of immediate interest not 
only there but in Louisiana; Tennessee; 
Louisville, Kentucky and North 
Royaitoin, Ohio, where similar or- 
dinances have already passed and 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Missouri and 
New Jersey, where they’re threatened. 


The march and rally were organized 
to focus national concern over inroads 
on women’s legal right to abortion 
made back in February. At that time, 
local and national anti-abortion forces 
drew up an ordinance with the help of 
lawyers, and got it passed by the Akron 
City Council. Since the mayor failed to 
veto it, the city’s three abortion clinics 
and private doctors have continued to 
provide abortions for women who need 
and want them only by virtue of a 
court injunction. That could end when 
the court hands down its now- 
imminent ruling on the law’s constitu- 
tionality. 

Ordinance Provisions 

How would the ordinance affect 
women’s access to abortions in Akron 
if it survived the court challenge intact? 
It would require a local woman to give 
24-hour notice to a parent if she were 
under 18, and to get written consent 
from a parent if she’s under 15; to wait 
24 hours between consent to an abor- 
tion and the procedure; and to listen to 
selective, biased and incorrect informa- 
tion about fetal development and the 
consequences of abortion. 

As Ohio NOW president Maryann 
Baker described its significance at the 
time of its introduction, . .It’s a 
matter of saying, ‘Get back where you 
belong. Go home and forget about 
jobs and educational rights and all 
these other things. Get back into your 
places, ladles, right now.’ That’s what 
it’s all about.’’ 

Privacy Ruling, Violence 

Affect Court Challenge 

Few feminist groups watching the 
Akron ordinance believe that all its 

provisions will survive the court 

challenge that began in early 

September. But the court proceedings 

have been less encouraging than the 
blatant illegalities of the law might in- 
dicate. 

Federal District Court Judge Conti, 
a Republican Nixon appointee, made 
several rulings hostile to the pro-choice 
challengers early in the proceedings. 
Among these are the requirement that 
the challengers produce a woman who 
is pregnant and seeking an abortion to 
testify publicly that the law restricts her 
freedom. In previous court cases over 
abortion rights, women have been able 
to remain anonymous. This makes a 
difference in Akron, a small mid- 
western industrial city where women’s 
desire for confidentiality has been a 
stumbling block to pro-choice organiz- 
ing all along. 

An even more serious problem for 
the challengers has been Akron doc- 
tors’ unwillingness to testify against 
the ordinance. A Cincinnati doctor 
who occasionally performs abortions 
in Akron finally came through. But 
local physicians remain reticent, Akron 
activist Jerry Carr explained, for fear 
that it would hurt their, practics and 
because of “death threats: and threats 
of property damage’’ that doctors and 
all known pro-cHoice organizers in 
Akron have received through the year. 

Violence in Akron against abortion 


rights isn’t just a matter of rhetoric 
either. Reggie Brooks, a Black city 
councilman opposed to the ordinance 
and known in Akron for campus ac- 
tivism in the 60’s, had his car tires 
slashed and was told over the phone 
before he went to vote on the or- 
dinance that he’d never get to City Hall 
alive. 

When a minor fire and a break-in at- 
tempt hit a local abortion clinic this 
spring in a further escalation of so- 
called “Pro-Life’’ attacks, people for 
abortion rights in Akron organized 
defense teams that would stand outside 
the city’s abortion clinics while anti- 
abortion picketers handed out 
literature and harassed women entering 
the facilities. 

A second unprecedented ruling by 
the judge has been his decision requir- 
ing Akron doctors who perform abor- 
tions to testify in the open— -ironically 
undercutting the physicians’ prior 
refusal to testify against the law. 

Judge Conti reportedly has also pro- 
ved hostile to American Civil Liberties 
Union arguments that the law violates 
separation of church and state. 

The church/state issue, along with 
religious organizations’ testimony that 
the “Right-to-Life" drive to stop all 
abortions imposes one group’s 
religious beliefs on people with differ- 
ing beliefs, are important to other 
court cases over abortion, including 
the broad challenge to the Hyde 
Amendment now before a Brooklyn 
judge in the McRae case. 

Members and speakers from the 
Ohio Religious Coalition for Abortion 
Rights, the national Religious Coali- 
tion for Abortion Rights and Catholics 
for a Free Choice were at Akron’s 
Septembef 10 rally to communicate 
their convictions on these issues. 

The legal challenge to the ordinance, 
reportedly, could be handled by the 
court in one of two ways. It could be 
treated as a complete package that 
would stand or fall together or, as 
“Right-to-Life’’ forces hoped, broken 
down into discrete parts that could be 
eliminated separately while leaving the 
rest of the ordinance to go into effect 
in Akron and set a precedent for other 
localities. □ 



(See graphics) 

Anniversary of Biko Murder 
Marked by Continued Resistance 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Given its past 
record, Sourth Africa’s white suprema- 
cist government could hardly have 
come up with a more fitting memorial. 
On the eve of the first anniversary of 
Steve Biko’s murder at the hand of his 
jailers September 12, police rounded 
up 11 of the slain leader’s closest 
friends and relatives. Among those 
thrown into jail under the Internal Se- 
curity Act, which allows suspects to be 
held indefinitely without trial, were 
Biko’s sister and brother-in-law. 

Even before the latest arrests, the 
government had been pressing ahead 
with another ironic tribute to Steve 
Biko’s legacy — the trial of 11 young 
Soweto students on charges of “sedi- 
tion.” 

The 1 1 students were all members of 
the Soweto Students Representative 
Council. All are between the ages of 17 
and 24. And all now face possible 
sentences of life imprisonment or death 
by hanging for their part in the 1976 
Soweto uprisings. 

According to the government’s 100 
page indictment, seditious activity of 
the 1 1 students consisted of trying to 
mobilize Black students with the 
“ultimate object of contributing 
towards the liberation of Blacks.” For 
that, certainly, Steve Biko would have 
been proud of them. And in fact, the 
indictment cites the South African Stu- 
dent Movement (SASM), high school 
counterpart of the South African Stu- 
dent Organization (SASO) which Biko 
was instrumental in founding, as the 
main ideological force behind the 
uprising. 

SASM and SASO were both among 
the 18 Black Consciousness Movement 
organizations banned in October 1977. 
For the anniversary of that wave of ar- 
rests and bannings, too, the trial con- 
stituted a symbolic government com- 
memoration. 

The Struggle Continues 

If the government marked the pass- 
ing of a year since Biko’s death and the 
October crackdown with continuing 
repression, other reports from South 
Africa make it clear that Blacks are 
honoring the tradition of dead and 
banned leaders and organizations in 
the most fitting way possible— through 
continuing struggle. 

An honest appraisal of events during 
recent months cannot dismiss the gen- 
uine damage inflicted on the libera- 
tion struggle by the government a year 
ago. The murder of virtually the only 
leader who stood above personal and 
organizational rivalries, the arrest "of 
most other recognized leaders, the ban- 
ning of almost all activist organiza- 
tions— all this repression has taken its 
toll. It can be measured in many 
ways — in increased factional disputes, 
in difficulties in organization, com- 
munication and coordination. But 
there has been no measurable decrease 
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in commitment, courage or clandestine 
activity. Quite the contrary. 

In fact, recent reports indicate that 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of armed actions undertaken 
inside South Africa. Perhaps the most 
dramatic report came from the African 
National Congress on August 11, 
detailing a battle between guerrillas of 
the ANC’s Umkhonto We Sizwe 
(Spear of the Nation) and South 
African troops on August 1. For more 
than four hours, the ANC stated, “a 
small detachment unit of the gallant 
sons and daughters of South Africa” 
fought both South African troops and 
soldiers from the ostensibly indepen- 
dent BophuthaTswana “bantustan” 
who were rushed in as reinforcements. 
And when it was over, 10 South 
African soldiers lay dead on a bat- 
tlefield less than 75 miles from the 
South African capital, Pretoria, while 
several more had been injured. The 
guerrillas listed one of their own 
number captured before “our heroic 
fighters broke off from enemy encircle- 
ment and engagement at dusk.” 

The South African government in- 
sisted that the ANC report was 
“devoid of any truth.” But a report in 
The Citizen newspaper confirmed 
much of the guerrillas’ account... with 
one noteworthy exception. The 
newspaper account mentioned nothing 
whatsoever about South African 
casualties. “Police from South 
Africa’s elite Task Force and 
Counterinsurgency Unit (TSCU), 
asssisted by the BophuthaTswana 
police, fought a running gun battle on 
Tuesday afternoon with a terrorist 
gang near the Botswana border, the 
newspaper stated. “One terrorist was 
arrested, another believed to have been 
wounded. By last night no further trace 
of the men had been found but police 
were still actively searching the area 
which is hilly and bush-covered.” 

Unable to locate the escaped guer- 
rillas, the Defense Forces followed up 
with one of the time-honored strategies 
of counter-insurgency— they turned 
their fire on the civilian population. 
Helicopter gunships were called in and 
“ceaseless and aimless gunfire from 
low-flying helicopters plowed the 
area,” the ANC reported. Meanwhile 
other helicopters swept over nearby 
villages squawking through 
loudspeakers that the guerrillas were in 
fact “ritual murderers” to be hunted 
out and destroyed. 

It seems highly unlikely that many 
Black South Africans will be deceived 
by such proclamations. But the effort 
to label political resistance as criminal 
activity has become a constant in the 
regime’s official statements. And it has 
proved quite successful in camouflag- 
ing signs of continuing resistance that 
do leak into the press. 

For instance, on June 26, hated 
Black policeman “Hlubl” Chaphi was 
shot down in his home in Soweto. A 
front page article in The Post, the 
newspaper distributed in the Black 
community, pointed out that Chaphi 
was “feared by both gangsters and the 
ordinary Soweto man,” and that he 
“played a leading role in suppressing 


unrest after the 1976 disturbances and 
has been the target of student hatred 
and abuse.” But Chaphi’s superiors 
rushed into print the next day with of- 
fers of a reward and assertions that the 
killing might well have been a 
“gangsters revenge” rather than a 
political assassination. Curiously, the 
killing followed the pattern of three 
other reported political assassinations 
of prominent policemen and police in- 
formers in the last year. And it was 
followed a few weeks later by the gun- 
ning down of two policemen outside 
Central Police Headquarters in Johan- 
nesburg’s John Vorster Square. 

News of Resistance Suppressed 

Other incidents also revealed the ex- 
tent to which the government has been 
suppressing information about both 
resistance activities and its own 
repressive response. After months in 
which reports of deaths in detention 
had halted completely, abruptly and 
somewhat suspiciously, along came 
one such death that couldn’t be 
covered up. On July 11, 19-year-old 
Lungile Tabalaza was dumped out of a 
window on the fifth floor of the Port 
Elizabeth Security headquarters in full 
public view. Justice Minister Jimmy 
Kruger hastened to explain the next 
day that Tabalaza was not actually a 
political detainee. Rather, he had been 
arrested on criminal charges for “a 
petrol bomb attack on two vehicles and 
robbery of the drivers, and setting fire 
to a school in the New Brighton 
Township on July 8.” But the explana- 
tion only added to confusion and 
suspicions surrounding the case. For 
one thing, none of these acts had ever 
been reported previously. And for 
another, if they were indeed non- 
political, they would not explain how 
Tabalaza came into the hands of the 
same security police unit which killed 
Steve Biko. 

The government’s own investigation 
into the incident answered neither of 
these questions, although it did con- 
cede that proper police procedures 
“may not have been strictly adhered 
to.” For once the government did take 
action against the offending officers, 
mild as it was— the commanding of- 
ficer of the security police unit was 
transferred to another post and two of 
his subordinates were demoted to the 
criminal division. 

Meanwhile, other signs of continu- 
ing resistance do manage to slip 
through the information blockade. 
Even seemingly neutral statistics, such 
as figures for school enrollment in 
Soweto, contain evidence of ongoing 
resistance. For example, the latest of- 
ficial count shows that enrollment in 
Soweto secondary schools has plum- 
meted from over 36,000 before the 
June ’76 rebellion to only 14,000 this 
year, a drop of more than 60 percent; 
The original demonstrations in Soweto 
were aimed directly against the system 
of “Bantu education” (apartheid’s 
version of separate and unequal 
schooling). And a year-long boycott of 
the Soweto schools has been followed 
by a substantial exodus of students to 
attend classes in the Black 
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“hemilandi” in the eountryiide. 

Ai I elandeitine pamphlet which ap* 
p@ar@d recently on the itreets of 
§owefo arguei, “While the eyitem 
boastt there ii peace, law, and order, 
our lehooli are open hut the 
abofflinible lyitem of Bantu education 
ii still being forced down our throats. 

“Nothing has changed for the bet* 
ter,“ the pamphlet added. “Our 
leaders are detained, imprisoned or 
banned... Empty promises have been 
made about houses and work, but rents 
are increasing, unemployment is rising, 
sales tax is going to hit us, people are 
going hungry.” 

Stepped-up Represiton 

Black leaders are indeed “detained, 
imprisoned or banned.” Latest figures 
from the International Defense and 
Aid Fund place the number of political 
prisoners at 440 with at least 6S0 more 
people being held in Indefinite deten- 
tion without trial. 

A year after the massive wave of ar- 
rests last October, many of those pick- 
ed up remain behind bars. Others have 
been released... only to be banned or 
slapped back in Jail as soon as they 
ventured to open their mouths. 

The best known example has been 
Dr. Nthato Motlana, who at head of 
Soweto's Committee of Ten was the 
acknowledged leader of South Africa's 
largest city until he was Jailed last Oc- 
tober. Released in a gesture of 
liberalisation Just before the govern- 
ment attempted to stage elections in 
Soweto last spring, Motlana showed 
little willingness to hold his tongue. 
After hi led a crowd celebratini the an- 
niversary of the June 1976 upfiling in 
vhtiRis of “Fower ii ours!” he was 
threatened with permanent detention 
should he address more meetings. And 
Just before he wis due to speak to 
another meetiRg» a university gathering 
schadhiid for September 7, Motlana 
was handld a one-month banning 
order, specifically prohibiting him 
fVom attinding any meetini at which 
prindpks Of government are dlieuisid 
or cfitlciaed. 

Motlana may will have been spared 
ft itiffer penalty only biciuii of his 
promlnetiue. Ciriainly (dher activiits 
haven't been so fortunate. For in- 
ntfthce, Curtis Hkondo, chairman of 
the Sowem Teacher Action Commit- 
ti*-, was filially released froth detention 
on luiy 8 after his October 19 deten- 
tiQfi. Just five dtya latir hi was thrown 
back Into diiintion. 

OiRc In ditintion, prisoners of ih@ 
iouth African regime simply disap- 
pear. They are not allowed visitors, 
and the wht rcabouts and often even 
the f'aet of their detention can be kept 
sstirat. And while reported deaths in 
detention have dropped off sharply, 
other reports ibg|eit that a dltsdnee's 
disappearance itlll runs a chance of 
becomini permanent. FOr instance, the 
Johannesburg P&st recently reported 
th; of “a Soweto mother [who] 
vU last week when police 
bi'onrnt son wore when he 

disftpuwarid in March last yaar... Police 



say he was released from detention 
about three months ago... When the 
police brought her ion's clothing last 
Monday, she says, ‘I was told he had 
long been released. They told me they 
were not prepared to answer questions 
and went away.' ” 

So while the offictil toll of 42 deaths 
for political datainees is appalling, it is 
probably also grossly understated. 

tlie high mortality rate extendi 
equally to prisoners held on other than 
political charges. Last ^ar, for In- 
stance, 128 are reported to have died 
according to the government minister 
in charge. 

And that doesn't include the official 
killings, the executions by a country 
that resorts to the death penalty more 
than any other nation in the world. 
Last year, 90 people were executed In 
South Ahrlea. According to a report In 
the British newspaper, Th§ Ouardtan, 
a South African professor has 
calculated that “South Africa ac- 
counted for 90 percent of all executions 
in the Western World. (His definition 
of the Western World included India, 
Japan and South America but his 
estimate did not take account of the 
death squad executions In 
Argentina.)” 

One ease, in particular, has focused 
Increased attention recently on the use 
of the death penalty in South Africa. 
Solomon Mahlangu, a 21-year-old 
former Pretoria school student, was 
sentenced to the gallows last March by 
an all-white court. Mahlangu had Join- 
ed the banned Afilean National Con- 
gress soon after the June 1976 upris- 
ings and had escaped from the country 
to undergo military training. Wlthiii 
days after he returned to South Africa, 
Mahlangu and two companions were 
stopped by police in central Johan- 
nesburg. In an exchange of gunfire that 
followed, two white garage mechanics 
were killed. And fbr those deaths, 
Mahlangu is now sentenced to hang, 
even though the Judge accepted the 
evidence that he had no pan in the ac- 
tual shooting. 

Perhaps that was because 
Mahlaniu’s co-accuted, Mondy 
Motldung, could not stand trial. 
Motmung Was so severily tortured by 
the police that he suffered irreversible 
brain damage and was declared unfit. 
Or perhaps It was because Mahlangu 
has held to his convictions, As the 
sintenci was read, he raised his fist and 
shouted “Amandla [Power]!” 

While supporters of the liberation 
struggle in South Aftica are moblliiiing 
support for Mahlangu and other 
freedom fighters, the white 
supremaeiits are showing Increasing 
signs of stnin in the face of ongoing 
resistance. 

4 In early September, the government 
appealed to South Aft'leaai and 
foreign buslnistimen In the country to 
train, arm and operate thltf own 
private armlet. Although the govern- 
ment's own military budget has shot up 
SOO percent in the last five years, 
Pretoria explained candidly, “We 
haven't enough police and defense 


forces to go around." Not with the 
head of the Johannesburg security 
police claiming that “over 4000 black 
youths from the Reef alone" are 
presently undergoing military training. 
Not with police reporting they have 
captured large caches of arms and ex- 
plosives, 91 trained guerrillas and 
almost 60D “untrained terrorists." Not 
with political unrest growing In the 
face of 60 ongoing security trials and 
another 60 in the works. And not with 
white South Africa apparently as deter- 
mined as ever to pull the wagons up in 
a circle and fight for white rule. 

For there have been few signs of a 
break in the laager. A recent poll at 
Stellenbosch University, the top school 
for South Africa's Afrikaaner popula- 
tion, found nearly 60 percent of the 
students claiming they would be 
prepared to die to retain white control 
over the country. And the “siege men- 
tality'* is inculcated at an early age, ac- 
cording to a recent report in the 
Chicago Sun-Timts. A Johannesburg 
dispatch noted that the sale of toy 
weapons has soared during the past 
year in a “gun-happy nation" where 
one of every three whites already owns 
a firearm. In the schools, cadet pro- 
grams are being doubled to take in 
130,000 children. And a Johannesburg 
bakery specializes in birthday cakes for 
children that are shaped like 
tanks— -complete with a protruding 
cannon and a platoon of infantry. □ 


MUttong Railed 
br Right Wins Groupg 


NEW YORK (LN^-If you're looking 
for concrete data on the rise of right- 
wing organizations, check out a report 
released recently by the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission. The report shows 
that four of the top five money-raising 
political action committees in the first 
six months of this year are identified 
with the political right. 

The fifth, the American Medical 
Society, does hot identic with any 
political movement but has a long 
history of supporting reactionary 
causes and candidates. The AFL-CIO, 
traditionaiiy one of the leading 
ipenderi In political races and 
notorious for sinking labor union 
donations into the campalgni of such 
reactionary figures as former New 
York governor Nelson Rockefeller 
ranked ho better than eighth on the 
list. The United Auto Workers was the 
oniy other labor group in the top ten. 

Leading money-raiiers, in order, 
were Ronald Reagan's Citizens for the 
Republic ($2.1 million); the National 
Conservative Political Action Commit- 
tee ($2 million): the Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress ($1.3 
million): the American Medical 
Political Action Committee ($1.4 
millioi^, and Oun Owners of America 
($1.2 millloiO, Millions of these 
dollars raised since January are ear- 
marked for this year's congrasslonai 
elections. □ 
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(See graphics) 

NEWS FLASH; Increasingly alarmed 
by Sandinista strength in Leon, Esteli 
and Chinandega, Nicaragua’s 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle has 
declared mttrtial law. As of September 
14, the guerrillas have controlled these 
three northwestern cities for over a 
week. Heavy fighting continues in 
Masaya where Somoza’s U.S.-supplied 
helicopters strafe the city at the same 
time National Guardsmen dodge San- 
dinista bullets. Somoza has ordered 
Masaya sealed off from reporters and 
the Red Cross. And tension mounts in 
Managua where gas stations and cen- 
tral markets have joined the near-three 
week old strike organized by 
Nicaraguan business people to topple 
the Somoza regime. 

In stories such as this one on 
Nicaragua, where new events occur 
hour by hour, LNS is aware that a 
weekiy publication can’t hope to stay 
on top of events up to the minute. 
Nevertheless, we feel that our coverage 
should prove useful in following 
dramatic developments as they happen 
and providing background informa- 
tion and analysis of Nicaragua— and 
other areas of widespread popular 
dissent — which may be difficult to find 
in the commercial media. 

Autumn of the Patriarch: 
Dog Days for General Somoza 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Opposition 
forces in Nicaragua, led primarily by 
the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN), are tapping a ground- 
swell of popular support and their own 
tactical ingenuity to undo Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle. In early September, 
rebels in the western end of the Central 
American country have hobbled 
Somoza’s National Guard troops by 
sowing the roads with nails, digging 
trenches in the dirt, rutting intersec- 
tions, and erecting brick and sandbag 
barricades. For his part, the vicar- 
general of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese of Managua has threatened 
National Guard troops with excom- 
munication— in keeping with the pro- 
gressive stand that Latin American 
clergy often take — if they don’t desert 
Somoza’s army-police force. 

The patriarch’s reaction has been to 
try “neutralizing” the opposition 
throughout the country... by declaring 
open season on demonstrators and 
strikers. But while his grasp on the 
country is tenacious, his future as 
Nicaragua’s leader is tenuous. 

Affairs could hardly be more trying 
for the flailing general. For one, he lost 
his number one National Guard 
general in a freak plane crash 
September 8, along with two U.S. 
mercenaries and one Vietnamese who 
were flying with him. Other troubles 
are even more critical: The courthouse, 
private homes and other buildings in 
Masaya, an urban area 18 miles 
southwest of Managua, were still 
smoldering days after rebels took con- 
trol of the town. Among the rebels 
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were National Guard deserters using 
submachine guns and ammunition 
stolen from Guard trucks and bunkers. 
Somoza responded by declaring mar- 
tial law, allowing 300 troops the discre- 
tion to shoot on sight. 

And shoot they did, spraying bullets 
into a Roman Catholic school. They 
also searched four priests and arrested 
two studentSi Thirty-six more people 
were killed and 100 wounded in street 
fighting over the weekend of 
September 9, according to the Red 
Cross. After the weekend was over, 
though, Sandinistas wearing red and 
black bandanas over their faces bottled 
up the Guard at their command post 
and finally controlled most of 
downtown Masaya. 

In Managua, where the Sandinistas 
seized the National Palace and some 
1500 government hostages in late 
August, FSLN guerrillas again attack- 
ed five police stations and ambushed 
buses owned by Somoza in September. 
Of all areas in Nicaragua, the autocrat 
is most intent on safeguarding the 
capital. This is the only spot in his 
family kingdom where he retains at 
least some support from the National 
Guard and an ever-dwindling handful 
of multinationals. 

Damage wrought by National Guard 
strafing and guerrilla attacks is already 
estimated at $2 million and at least 200 
people have died since the fighting 
began. Military jeeps and heavily- 
armed troops maintain a dubious 
order. The Guard must be hypersen- 
sitive to attacks by the Sandinistas, 
who often appear in the nick of time to 
help liberate cities. 

In the days following the National 
Guard suppression of the Matagalpa 
“youth rebellion,” residents of towns 
like Chinandega and Esteli have 
undergone rapid political maturation. 
Liberation, a French leftist daily, 
reported that “a large number of 
children were mowed down by 
gunfire [in Matagalpa] when they ran 
for refuge in their homes. The air bom- 
bardments were aimed at terrorizing 
the civilian population which had 
taken to the streets.” 

Now people realize that fighting 
Somoza and his praetorian Guard isn’t 
simply a matter of luck or spontaneous 
outrage. “Every night in the slums,” a 
youth from Leon told a Washington 
Post reporter, “the lights go off, the 
people put up barricades, bonfires are 
lit, and lightning meetings are 
held... The people have tried to put 
bombs in the barricades that will go off 
when the Guard tries to take them 
down, but [those] have not worked so 
far.” 

Business Strike Continues 
Meanwhile, Somoza’s bourgeois op- 
position continues its general strike to 
force Somoza to relinquish his power 
and most of the family assets— valued 
at $300 million. Both Somoza and the 
multinationals which he and his 
predecessors welcomed to Nicaragua 
piay now be hard-pressed to recall their 
long-standing rapport. As just one ex- 
ample of the rift, the general manager 
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of the Coca-Cola Bottling Plant in 
Lacayos today shares a prison cell with 
his relative, a sugar executive and of- 
ficial of the Nicaraguan Development 
Institute (INDE). They were arrested 
by the National Guard for par- 
ticipating in an “unconstitutional” 
strike. 

While Somoza may now be riding 
rough-shod over the multinationals 
and small shopowners, he isn’t exactly 
driving them into the Sandinistas’ 
camp. According to Liberation, the 
Conservative Party, Somoza’s only 
recognized opposition, reaffirmed in a 
press conference that it adheres 
“neither to the way of Somoza, nor to 
the way of the Sandinistas.” INDE 
echoed: “[There] exists a third way, 
that of the installation of a democratic 
regime, capable of introducing social, 
political and economic reforms leading 
to the improvement of living condi- 
tions for the Nicaraguan people.” The 
small middle class fears that Somoza’s 
prolonged rule and the people’s hard- 
won victories in the smaller cities will 
tip moderate Nicaraguans to the left. 
As a Nicaraguan manufacturer told the 
Wall Street Journal, “I think we have 
to do something to change things here 
or we’re going to lose everything to the 
Communists.” 

“Calculated Non-Intervention” 

If all those opposed to Somoza were 
required to say “aye,” then nearly 
everyone — students, trade unionists, 
workers, peasants, the poor, the 
business community and some 
multinationals — would make a clamour. 
But as the crisis deepens, one voice is 
noticeably absent from the chorus of 
dissent— that of Somoza’s firmest 
foreign ally, the United States. But 
U.S. silence does not mean it’s willing 
to write off Nicaragua. The country’s 
role as a strategic outpost in Central 
America was well demonstrated in 
1954 and 1961 when Somoza provided 
the U.S. with a staging area for U.S. 
attacks against Guatemala and Cuba 
respectively. 

On the other hand, Washington 
policy-makers realize that they cannot 
simply send the marines into Nicaragua 
as they did in the Dominican Republic 
in 1965. They must take into account 
the nearly-unanimous enmity for 
Somoza, the national affection for the 
Sandinistas, and the heightened 
worldwide protest against direct U.S. 
military interventions as a consequence 
of the Vietnam War. The Wall Street 
Journal observes that the U.S. hands- 
off policy “has the publicly unstated 
purpose of unseating General Somoza 
and bringing about a moderate transi- 
tion through calculated ‘non- 
intervention.’” 

After the simultaneous attacks on 
cities in the country’s western end, the 
U.S. State Department was finally 
compelled to break its silence. It issued 
a noncommittal statement calling for 
all parties in the political crisis to make 
“appropriate concessions and 
sacrifices” to avoid further conflict: 
“We urge all sides in Nicaragua to 
engage in discussions toward creating a 
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national consensus for a peaceful, 
democratic solution.’- In cautious 
doublespeak, the U.S. has made clear 
that its appeal is not an official call for 
Somoza’s capitulation. 

At this time, Washington seems 
yet indecisive as to how to deal with the 
high prestige which the Sandinistas 
have won among the Nicaraguan 
population. And should Somoza flee 
to his sumptuous estate in Miami, there 
is little guarantee that a popular 
moderate comparable to the 
assassinated editor of La Prensa could 
be found to head a Nicaragua devoted 
to private enterprise and a modicum of 
democratic liberties. 

And considering the anti-Somoza, 
pro-Sandinista atmosphere, it would 
not be easy for the bourgeoisie to con- 
solidate a government, pacify 
radicalized residents of poor cities like 
Leon by legislating a few social and 
economic reforms, and stave off a shift 
to the left in Nicaragua that would 
shake other Central American military 
regimes as well. 

Somoza Speaks 

In the midst of the booing and hiss- 
ing— is the General trying to make 
himself heard? Somoza attempts to 
silence his thunderous opposition by 
targeting people for the National 
Guard to arrest and jail. “The only 
name missing from [Somoza’s] list,” 
drily reports Lflf Prensa, “is that of the 
new pope.” 

Somoza’s rationale for the 
widespread arrests, as explained in his 
own paper, Novedades, is that his 
strong leadership is what Nicaragua 
needs to fend off the threat of leftist 
Sandinista guerrillas. He blames U.S. 
recalcitrance, in part, for the leftist 
“danger.” “The Patriarch of 
Managua just termed President Carter 
a communist and even a leftist,” 
reported Liberation, 

The Nicaraguan dictator has stumbl- 
ed on the diplomatic dance floor, and 
has literally backed himself into a cor- 
ner: Lately he has authorized the Na- 
tional Guard to build a wall of concrete 
bricks, manufactured by his own com- 
pany, around his suburban Managua 
villa and office complex. As 
Nicaragua’s leader, Somoza may have 
danced his last waltz with 
Washington. □ 


Detroit Residents Battle 
Nazi Bookstore Opening 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The third at- 
tempt by members of a Detroit nazi 
organization to open a local head- 
quarters and bookstore was met by 
protest on September 10, as over 500 
residents of the city marched and 
rallied against the racist organization. 
Earlier this year, similar actions caused 
the closing of two other nazi offices 
opened by the same group in the city. 

Following their usual pattern, the 
group, known as the National Socialist 
Movement, rented the storefront in 
Southwest Detroit, just a stone’s throw 
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from a General Motor’s Cadillac plant, 
under false pretenses. After obtaining 
the property, however, they im- 
mediately proceeded to cover the out- 
side of the building with provocative 
posters expounding their theories that 
“Jews should be excluded from 
America” and “Black people 
separated from white people” for the 
“purity of the white race.” 

A new twist to the operation of the 
group in Detroit has been the addition 
of “right to life” literature to their col- 
lection. And a Black man who claims 
to head the National Socialist Black 
Man’s Party has also been appearing 
with the group. 

Since its opening, the store has been 
picketed by members of the Labor Com- 
munity Interfaith Council, and the 
Michigan Avenue Community 
Organization. The two community 
groups planned the demonstration of 
the 10th. □ 


(See graphics) 

Largest Supermarket Chain 
Hit by Strike Against Speed-Up 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Safeway, the 
largest supermarket chain in the world, 
is hardly concerned about its workers 
working in a safe way, and it is against 
just this policy that workers in Califor- 
nia have now been on strike for two 
months. On July 19, the 1,100-member 
Local 315 of the Teamsters walked out 
of the giant Safeway warehouse com- 
plex in Richmond, California, deman- 
ding better wages and working condi- 
tions, and protesting newly imposed 
speed-ups. 

Safeway, which only netted $102.3 
million in 1977 as compared with 
$148.6 million in 1975, instituted a new 
program in early April designed to in- 
crease sagging profits. Called “Work 
Rating System,” “60 Minute 
Program,” or “MTM” (Methods- 
Time Measurement) the program ac- 
tually means production requirement 
levels 50 percent higher than before. 
What this means is that the entire work 
operation, down to its smallest motion, 
has been conceptualized by manage- 
ment and the worker is being used as a 
general-purpose machine. “You can’t 
scratch your head if it itches, because 
that’s an extra second,” Safeway 
worker Hal Thompson told the Guar- 
dian, 

Since the speed-up, 86 workers have 
been injured on the job (mostly back 
and shoulder injuries) and are on 
disability. And so far 40 workers have 
been suspended and 10 fired for not 
meeting production requirements. 
Mostly older workers are being laid 
off; the younger ones keep up, but go 
home exhausted. 

Safeway claims that the program is 
“fair and reasonable.” But a 10-year 
veteran at a Safeway warehouse 
disagreed. “It’s slavery and inhuman 
and it’d kill me if I did it,” he told the 
Guardian, 
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On August 9, seven more Teamster 
locals joined the strike against Safeway 
and two other supermarket 
chains— Alpha Beta and Ralph’s. 
Lucky’s, another chain, locked out its 
Teamster workers in support of the 
giant grocery industry. In total, 3,500 
workers are now striking, and for the 
first time, California supermarket 
chains are being confronted by a coali- 
tion of locals with similar demands. 
This united front has the chains wor- 
ried. They are now employing various 
tactics to try to break the strike. 

Strikebreak Stratagems 

Even before the strike began, super- 
market chains posted signs in their win- 
dows saying, “Applications now being 
accepted for temporary help due to 
possible upcoming labor dispute,” and 
had trained forepeople as early as eight 
months earlier to drive trucks. Now 
they have full-page newspaper ads that 
read, “Shop Where the Pickets Are.” 
The supermarket chains are also finan- 
cing commercials announcing tem- 
porary positions and emphasizing that 
they are equal opportunity employers. 
And hundreds of unemployed Black 
youths have been recruited for $9.37 an 
hour through organizations like the 
Boy’s Club and Neighborhood House. 
(Two Safeway executives are on the 
board of Neighborhood House.) In ad- 
dition, picketers are being photograph- 
ed by company security guards. 

“Safeway must be spending so much 
money on this strike,” one member of 
Local 315 told LNS in a phone inter- 
view. “They have 12 distribution 
centers in the U.S. and they flew 
management personnel in from all over 
to help out. They dropped whatever 
they were doing, some didn’t have 
time to bring their toilet articles. 
Twelve hundred people were flown 
in— that’s as many people as there are 
in this local.” 

“And they’ve advertised for trained 
security personnel [police] at $20 an 
hour. There’s three security people to 
each truck, one in the cab, two in cars 
behind. That’s a four to one expense to 
what it normally costs.” 

On August 21, one striker was killed 
and another seriously injured when a 
car with no lights on sped through a 
picket line outside of Lucky’s. The 
driver was cited for a misdemeanor and 
the grocery store claimed no respon- 
sibility. This one incident is not uni- 
que, for violence happens daily on the 
102 picket lines in the Richmond area. 

“Only two people can picket at a 
time,” continued the ^ame Local 315 
member. “These guards come by. It’s 
like Gestapo. I was bn duty with 
another guy. We carry cameras to take 
their pictures; we try to identify them 
and then get them pulled out. [It’s il- 
legal for police to work as guards when 
they’re off-duty.] They came out and 
threatened us, ‘If you take my picture. 
I’ll blow you away.’ The other guy 
went to call the police to complain of 
harassment. I was left all alone. They 
jumped me— it was totally unprovok- 
ed. They roughed me up. Tve got a 
[continued on page 10] 
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Former Policeman Charged 
in Death of 

Native American Woman 


by Candy Hamilton 
Liberation News Service 

PORCUPINE, S.D. (LNS)— An in- 
dictment has finally been handed down 
for the brutal 1976 murder of a 
15-year-old Indian woman on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. Paul Herman, the 
man charged, worked as a policeman 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the 
time of Sandra Wounded Foot’s death, 
and he even testified as the Criminal 
Investigator during grand jury hearings 
on the case. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs police 
force had long been criticized by reser- 
vation residents for its role in attempt- 
ing to repress the progressive move- 
ment which grew throughout Pine 
Ridge in the wake of the occupation of 
Wounded Knee in 1973. 

Although it had been common 
knowledge on the reservation that Her- 
man was involved in the 1976 murder, 
the FBI and Rapid City U.S. 
Attorney’s Office had considered the 
case unsolved until recently and Her- 
man was not suspended or removed 
from the BIA police force. In fact, 
shortly after his testimony before the 
grand jury, he was sent to Lftah for fur- 
ther training as a police investigator. In 
the spring of 1977, however, the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe took over the police force 
from the BIA, a federal agency, and 
refused to hire Herman. He was 
transferred to another reservation as a 
police officer and was working as a 
policeman in Arizona when he was ar- 
rested. 

Many people on the reservation have 
expressed surprise that Herman was 
ever indicted because they felt his close 
working relationship with FBI agents 
on the reservation would protect him. 
But constant pressure from reservation 
residents and their supporters has 
forced the FBI to greatly reduce the 
force it maintains on the reservation. 
They demanded the transfer of all 
agents involved on the reservation 
since the occupation of Wounded Knee 
in 1973 and the investigation of the 
deaths of two FBI agents on the reser- 
vation in 1975. 

Even some BIA police involved in 
the Wounded Foot case speculated that 
Herman had been involved. They 
noted that when he received a radio call 
to come to the remote area where her 
body was found he arrived without 
adequate directions from those already 
there. He then told other policemen to 
proceed on foot down the ravine to 
take photographs because he did not 
want to view the body as he had just 
eaten. There had, at that point, been 
no indication made to him that murder 
was involved or that the body would 
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look particularly bad. Wounded Foot 
had been tortured with cigarette burns, 
raped and her body left wrapped in a 
plastic bag in a very shallow grave for 
over 24 hours. 

Herman has been released on 
$10,000 bond. No trial date has been 
set. □ 


Who’s Getting Rich 
in the New iSoutii? 


NEW YORK (LNS)— In the midst of 
the cheery talk about a properous New 
South, few have analyzed who benefits 
from the area’s new wealth. 

A recent study conducted by the In- 
stitute for Southern Studies and releas- 
ed in its quarterly journal. Southern 
Exposure, has revealed that despite 
the South’s rapid economic growth the 
gap between rich and poor in the 
region remains right where it was 25 
years ago. 

According to the report, neither the 
expansion of industrial jobs nor new 
government taxing and spending pro- 
grams have altered the imbalance in the 
flow of income dollars to rich and poor 
families. As of 1976, the study says, 
the richest one-fifth of all Southern 
families took in 42.3 percent of every 
dollar of income earned, while the 
poorest fifth had to live on only five 
percent of every income dollar. 
Similarly, back in 1953, the poorest 
one-fifth took in 3.5 percent of the total 
income, compared to 43.3 percent for 
the richest fifth. 

The study suggests that the slight im- 
provement at the bottom can largely be 
explained by the huge migration of 
poor families out of the South, 
especially Blacks moving to the North- 
east. 

And while economics generally ac- 
counts for the migration of Blacks 
away from the South, the dynamic has 
changed. Whereas the migrations of 
the periods of the two world wars had 
been stimulated by a “pull” exerted on 
southern Blacks by the employment 
oppportunities offered by factories, 
service establishments and homes in 
the North, the great Black trek of the 
fifties and sixties was encouraged by a 
“push.” Between 1950 and 1970 over 
2,500,000 Blacks left the South, most 
of them displaced from subsistence 
level farms by the way mechanization 
and industrialization was carried out 
by New South advocates. 

In other words, the South simply ex- 
ported part of its problem instead of 
curing it. However, even with the 
North absorbing many of the region’s 
poor, the study cites census data show- 
ing that the actual number of people 
living below the poverty line in the 
South declined only five percent from 
11.3 million to 10.8 million between 
1969 and 1975. 
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The study further pinpoints two fac- 
tors contributing to the stagnation of 
the lower income groups: “First, 
workers are not getting their share of 
the wealth generated from the New 
South’s factories,” and “second, in- 
stead of correcting the imbalance bet- 
ween rich and poor, government taxing 
policies are actually preserving the ine- 
qualities.” 

The first factor, the study says, 
results because wages are not increas- 
ing as fast as profits and because 
“gains made in improved productivity 
continued to flow disproportionately 
to the owners of industry.” The study 
shows that the value added per worker 
to manufactured goods rose 155 per- 
cent between 1963 and 1976. Profits 
for the top 15 manufacturing com- 
panies headquartered in the South 
gained even more, a total of 285 per- 
cent in the same period, from $351 
million to more than $1.3 billion. In 
the mean time, while wages per worker 
did increase over 100 percent, from an 
average of $4060 in 1963 to an average 
of $8770 in 1876, the return to capital 
still grew considerably more than 
wages. And southern workers, who for 
the most part are non-unionized, still 
lagged behind the national average of 
$10,539 in 1976. 

To put it another way, much of the 
industrial expansion in the region has 
come at the expense of an underpaid, 
non-unionized work force. 

The disparity between rich and poor, 
corporation owner an average worker, 
is further heightened by government 
spending and taxing policies. As an in- 
dication of “inequitable” tax policy, 
the study shows that the South con- 
tinues to rely on “taxes that heighten 
rather than lighten the disparity bet- 
ween income groups.” Regressive 
taxes, or those falling more heavily on 
less wealthy families, continue to sup- 
ply the bulk of government revenues. In 
fiscal year 1976, for example, the study 
reports state and local governments in 
the region got 72 percent of their tax 
revenues from the relatively regressive 
sales and property taxes, almost iden- 
tical to the 71 percent collected in fiscal 
year 1965. Meanwhile, the portion paid 
by corporate income taxes and 
business-related license taxes declined 
from 10 percent in fiscal year 1965 to 9 
percent in fiscal year 1976. 

In addition, the study shows that 
contrary to popular myth, the increased 
ed burden of taxes on Southerners is 
not caused by an increase in payments 
to welfare programs. Per capita expen- 
ditures by state and local governments 
for welfare programs actually declined 
from 9.1 percent of the total expense in 
1963 to 8.9 percent in 1976. 

Any takers for a worn out myth? □ 
* * ♦ 

(For copies of the Institute on 
Southern Studies series on the 
economics behind the myth of the New 
South write to them at P. O. Box 230, 
Chape! Hill, N.C. 27514.) 
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PoUce Killingjs Rock 
Spain’s Fragile “Democracy” 


by Amy Schwartz 

of the Iberian News Service 

BARCELONA (LNS)— Four cops 
were shot and killed within the space of 
12 hours on August 28 in the historic 
“nations” of Spain (Catalonia, 
Galacia and the Basque Country 
(Euskadi)), highlighting the fragility 
of Spain’s nascent “democracy.” As 
much as the killings themselves, the 
targets and the response from all cor- 
ners of the political spectrum 
demonstrated how little three years of 
flirtation with the forms of Western 
European democracy have done to 
resolve political, social and regional 
conflicts which built up during almost 
40 years of fascist dictatorship. 

Responsibility for two of the police 
killings was claimed by the oldest and 
most widely supported of Spain’s 
armed separatist groups, ETA (Basque 
Homeland and Liberty), while 
GRAPO (armed resistance group) and 
LAG (Galician Armed League) 
claimed the others. Just about every 
other political entity, from political 
parties and trade unions to the UCD 
(Union of the Democratic Center) 
government and the Police Profes- 
sionals Association, claimed attention 
with its own condemnation of the kill- 
ings. Each group blamed the others for 
this latest armed action, in a panicky 
game of pin-the-blame on someone. 

A Catalonian Communist Party 
senator counseled “democratization” 
of the Forces of Public Order as a solu- 
tion; the Socialist Party warned that 
"terrorism” has no public support and 
can be used as an excuse to curtail in- 
dividual liberties it feels are being 
granted now in Spain. A UCD 
spokesman called for immediate 
passage of an Anti-Terrorist Law now 
pending in the Senate. That law would 
essentially take away the civil rights of 
anyone suspected of being a member 
of an armed band and allows for 
surveillance and prolonged periods of 
detention without trial. 

The police, who have come under 
fire frequently, particularly in the 
Basque country where they are regard- 
ed by most people as an occupying ar- 
my, issued a public diatribe of their 
own in which they said they were sick 
and tired of being the targets of armed 
groups and railed against political par- 
ties, trade unions and the government 
for talking loudly and carrying a small 
stick. 

ETA Targets Carefully Chosen 

In the midst of all the uproar, con- 
siderably less was mentioned about the 
terrorist activities of some of the police 
victims. In particular, the ETA targets 
were carefully chosen security police 
agents. In fact, Alfonso Estevas, who 
was killed in Fuenterrabia, Guipozcoa 
(Basque Country) was not only chief of 


the information service but co- 
ordinator of the Fascist International 
in Euskadi. In a region where there is 
much overlap in membership between 
the Forces of Public Order and armed 
fascist groups, Estevas was said to be 
responsible for the creation of ultra- 
right wing para-police squads. 

Popular resentment against the 
police runs high in Basque Country, 
where government policy regarding the 
occupying police force has gone 
against all Basque public opinion. And 
adding insult to injury, the government 
recently appointed a known torturer as 
new chief commissioner in the Basque 
capital of Bilbao as well as refusing to 
place the police under local control. 

Curiously, the assassination of 
Estevas was claimed by a wing of ETA 
which had removed itself from heavy- 
duty armed action during the past year. 
“We have decided to begin a new per- 
manent offensive,” announced the 
group. And it explained that this new 
stance was based on the UCD’s refusal 
to begin negotiations with the ETA by 
accepting its well-publicized demands: 
removal of the Forces of Public Order 
from Euskadi, self-government and 
release of all political prisoners. The 
ETA communique also pointed to the 
increase in repression over the last few 
months: several people have been 
killed at highway checkpoints by 
armed police, ETA militants have been 
subjected to torture, and 
demonstrators have been murdered, 
such as the young Trotskyist and trade 
union member shot in the head in 
Pamplona’s bull-ring during the inter- 
nationally famous annual running-of- 
the-bulls festivities. 

In addition, even the limited 
autonomy offered by the government 
as a concession to Basque na- 
tionalist sentiment has bogged down. 
Basque representatives say they have 
been insulted by the UCD and transfer 
of powers to the Basque General Coun- 
cil (local government body) has been 
stalled. 

“Terrorist Conspiracy” Denied 

Much of the furor surrounding the 
killings consisted of speculation citing 
the close timing of the actions as 
evidence of a coordinated “terrorist 
network.” But exiled ETA supporters 
in France offered quite a different in- 
terpretation. They argue that the 
armed groups are heavily infiltrated 
and thus not of clear “left” or “right” 
affiliation. ETA militants hypothesiz- 
ed that someone might have known of 
their plan to assassinate two police of- 
ficers of known right-wing activism 
and carried out the other two killings at 
the same time. 

While this analysis is not necessarily 
factually correct, it does at least point 
to the confusion that surrounds ac- 
tivities by armed groups whose sup- 
porters concede they are heavily in- 
filtrated. 

At the same time, the targets of the 
ETA killings have underlined the 
degree to which today’s police and 


yesterday’s fascist gendarmes are one 
and the same and the government 
response has shown how willingly the 
new “democratic” regime would hand 
back sweeping powers to those same 
Forces of Public Order. □ 


(See packet 904 for background infor- 
mation and graphic.) 

Imprisoned Mime Troup 
on Hunger Strike in Spain 


by Amy Schwartz 
of the Iberian News Service 

BARCELONA (LNS)— Three mem- 
bers of Els Joglars (The Jugglers) 
mime troupe, jailed six months ago by 
Spanish authorities, went on a hunger 
strike August 26. The group was con- 
victed on charges of “injury to the in- 
stitution of the Civil Guards and to the 
military” — for their performance of a 
play depicting the military trial and ex- 
ecution four years ago of a Pole who 
had emigrated to Spain. 

The case of Els Joglars is not 
unusual under the government of 
Adolfo Suarez who, since the death of 
Franco, claims to be “consolidating 
democracy” in Spain. The case touch- 
ed off a campaign for the basic right of 
“Llibertat d’Expresio” (Freedom of 
Expression), a movement which itself 
was harshly repressed. 

One reason for the Els Joglars 
hunger strike, according to Miriam de 
Maetzu, a woman member of the 
troupe recently granted the right to 
leave prison during the day, is that the 
prison reforms proposed by Director 
of Prisons Garcia Valdes have not been 
carried out. Valdes, known as a liberal, 
took over the post when his 
predecessor was assassinated in retalia- 
tion for the Madrid Carabanchel 
prison murder of anarchist Augustin 
Rueda. 

“All the latest directives have been 
repressive,” de Maetzu pointed out. 
“The situation is getting worse. For ex- 
ample, when Garcia Valdes took over, 
he said that there would be no one in 
isolation cells. NoW there are a number 
of GRAPO [ultra-left armed group) 
members in isolation.” 

Members of the prisoners’ organiza- 
tion COPEL are generally held in 
castigation cells and maltreated, and in 
late August members were transferred 
out of La Modelo to maximum security 
institutions for punishment. 

Valdes’ response to the accustions 
against him has been to claim that 
unruly prisoners have forced his hand: 
“...An excape tunnel discovered every 
two days, an increase in articles 
registered at every inspection, agres- 
sion against guards and inmates— these 
things cannot be tolerated.” 

Els Joglars members Arnau 
Vilardebo, Andreu Solsona and Gabi 
Renom have now been assured of re- 
classification, but other inmates con- 
tinue to be subjected to the inhuman 
conditions of Spain’s prisons. □ 
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Popular Uprising 
Threatens Shah; 
Martial Law Declared 
for Six Months 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Whether you 
are in Abadan, Isfahan or Tehran, the 
din of “Marg bar Shah” — “Death to 
the Shah”— can be heard each day as 
thousands of Iranians — students, 
women, Moslems, leftists and 
workers — surge into the streets of 
every major city in Iran. In Iran’s con- 
gested capital of Tehran, which has 
doubled its population to about four 
million in the last decade, the largest 
anti-Shah demonstrations in 25 years 
are taking place. According to Kayhan, 
Iran’s leading daily, on any given day 
numbers of demonstrators range from 
hundreds of thousands to the figure of 
one million. 

Since the fire in Abadan, in which an 
estimated 700 persons trapped by 
police in a theater were killed, violent 
confrontations between anti-Shah 
demonstrators and army troops have 
moved at a dizzying pace. The most 
serious and recent challenge to the 
Shah’s “peacock monarchy” came 
during a week of growing demonstra- 
tions culminating on September 8. On 
that day army troops responded by fir- 
ing submachine gun bursts into a 
crowd of several thousand protestors 
in Jaleh Square in downtown Tehran. 
The government said 86 persons were 
killed and 205 wounded, but witnesses, 
opposition leaders and hospital sources 
put the death toll at more than 250. 

“Execution Square” 

The massacre at Jaleh Square — now 
known as “Execution Square” — was 
preceded by a week of peaceful 
demonstrations demanding the return 
of exiled religious leader Ayatollah 
Khomeini, who represents the most 
radical element in the religious opposi- 
tion; the overthrow of the Pahlavi 
dynasty; and the mutiny of army 
troops against the government. The 
last demand, chanted repeatedly in 
months of anti-government demon- 
strations, was expressed in the slogan: 
“Brother soldiers, why do you kill 
your brothers?” And a CBS radio 
report from Tehran on the day of the 
massacre cited several eyewitness 
reports that at least several soldiers had 
answered by turning their guns on their 
officers. 

Discontent among the protesters also 
focused on the economic situation in 
Tehran. The religious opposition called 
for a general strike which gained broad 
participation, including the shopkeep- 
ers of the Tehran bazaar. They are 
critical of the regime because the 
bazaar, representing historically 
the center of financial and commercial 
power, has been eclipsed by the rise of 


capitalist institutions including banks, 
new trading entities, entrepreneurs and 
companies. And for this reason banks 
have become one of the main targets in 
recent riots. 

As the anti-regime demonstrations 
gained strength during the week, 
Kayhan reported 12 separate 
demonstrations in Tehran on August 
30. The Shah imposed martial law two 
hours before the massacre. Truckloads 
of steel-helmeted troops in combat 
gear were deployed in Tehran and 11 
other cities, including Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Mashad and Tabriz. Without knowing 
that martial law had been declared, 
four separate demonstrations 
(estimated to be seven miles long) con- 
verged at Jaleh Square. 

At this point the nonviolent nature 
of the demonstrations was shattered. 
“According to witnesses,” writes 
Washington Post correspondent 
William Brannigin, “the troops 
ordered the marchers to abandon the 
demonstration several times, then fired 
overhead and shot tear gas cannisters 
into the crowd. The demonstrators 
replied by throwing rocks at the troops 
and breaking nearby bank and govern- 
ment office windows, the witnesses 
said, whereupon the troops opened 
fire, literally mowing down scores of 
people.” 

For hours after the shooting, angry 
demonstrators rampaged in different 
parts of the capital, periodically at- 
tacking banks and setting up bar- 
ricades on main avenues. Several over- 
turned cars smoldered in the middle of 
streets in densely populated and mainly 
working class southern Tehran. Pro- 
testers also set fire to a number of 
government associated buildings. 

“We only need guns,” one youth 
screamed as he furiously slammed a 
piece of wood down on the street, 
reported Brannigin. Throughout the 
entire day youths poured into the 
streets to launch hit-and-run attacks on 
the army. 

Surprisingly, the Shah’s troops were 
not deployed in sufficient strength to 
stop the wave of street fighting. Ar- 
mored personnel carriers were sta- 
tioned in front of sensitive spots such 
as police stations, but no tanks were 
visible. (Earlier in the week, 
demonstrators attacked a police station 
in central Tehran at which one guard 
was killed.) For the first time, accord- 
ing to Brannigin, “diplomats . . . said 
there were serious questions about his 
[the Shah’s] ability to rely on the 
army,” most of which is made up of 
draftees from the lower classes. “In- 
formed political observors,” continues 
Brannigin, “said that while no one is 
writing off the Shah yet^ further mass 
demonstrations and opposition 
violence could seriously weaken his 
troubled monarchy and perhaps even 
cause the military to crumble or turn 
against him.” 

Fighting went on into the night of 
September 8. The sky over the 
downtown area of the Capital was lit 
by a brilliant red glow as a department 
store, a number of shops and several 
government buildings went up in 


flames. 

With the new martial law regula- 
tions, the government began a crack- 
down on dissent, effectively ending the 
Shah’s “liberalization” program. Op- 
position sources reported that the 
homes and offices of several leading 
dissidents were raided and their papers 
confiscated. In addition, a number of 
Iranian journalists and religious and 
political opposition figures are 
reported to have gone underground, 
fearing arrest. 

After two weeks of relative freedom, 
press censorship has been reimposed. 
Now the only outlet for uncensored op- 
position are the numerous 
slogans— “People Get Armed,’’ 
“Death to the Shah, the Murderer,” 
scrawled on walls in the poor southern 
and eastern sections of the capital. And 
it is here, in the slums, where 
truckloads of troops, tanks and ar- 
mored personnel are concentrated. 

Working Class Resistance 

Prior to the latest onslaught, the 
Shah’s government was in retreat. The 
first indication of this was seen when 
Jamshid Amouzegar, the prime 
minister, resigned, and Jaagar Sharif 
Emami was installed in his place. The 
Shah calculated that Emami, a man 
with a religious background, could 
soften the demands of Khomeini and 
his followers. But as the Christian 
Science Monitor points out, Emami’ s 
most important qualification stems 
from his “membership in the inner 
group of 10 or a dozen people who 
have long constituted the select hand- 
ful most trusted by the Shah and most 
supportive of him.” 

In addition to making overtures to 
religious leaders, promising that the 
government will make some conces- 
sions — such as outlawing por- 
nography, gambling and changing the 
calendar — Emami’ s main concern is to 
“bring peace between the different 
classes of Iranian society.” 

Since the Abadan fire, word of an 
unprecedented worker strike move- 
ment has begun to leak out. This is 
significant because the Iranian wage- 
earning class, numbering over three 
million, is not easily mobilized for 
political purposes. One reason for this 
is the total infiltration of the workers’ 
movement in Iran by SAVAK, the 
Shah’s secret police. 

Up until a few weeks ago the govern- 
ment kept a tight censorship on news 
about any protests or strikes by 
workers. (Since martial law was 
declared, tight censorship has been 
remiposed.) 

Two of the most important strikes 
reported involve 2,000 auto workers in 
Tabriz and 1,700 textile workers in 
Behshahr. The strike in Tabriz began 
on August 10, and lasted two days, ac- 
cording to the account in the Iranian 
press. The workers walked out, charg- 
ing that their annual bonuses had not 
been distributed equitably. They also 
criticized short vacations and insuffi- 
cient housing assistance. Workers 
returned to work after the deputy 
governor-general intervened and 
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assured them that the disputed bonuses 
would be paid. 

More importantly, after the strike 
the workers issued a statement declar- 
ing that the present auto workers union 
imposed by the government is, from 
their point of view, dissolved. Elec- 
tions for new representatives will be 
held soon, Kayhan reported. 

In Behshahr, 1,700 textile workers 
walked out on August 19, demanding 
higher pay, better pensions, longer 
vacations. They also protested the 
owner’s refusal to pay into the fund for 
overtime and distribute the annual 
bonuses owed them according to the 
profit-sharing plan instituted by the 
government a few years ago. 

“Our Most Complex Relationship” 

After eight months of internal 
rebellion in Iran, which has the 
“largest U.S. security assistance pro- 
gram in the world,” not one official 
statement has been made by the U.S. 
government until very recently. Since 
President Carter’s New Year’s 
reassurance in Tehran of the “un- 
shakeable American commitment to 
Iran’s defense,” U.S. -Iran relations 
have changed from what was con- 
sidered a “special” one to what one 
State Department official now calls 
“our most complex relationship.” 

An indication of this came recently 
when, in Washington, Deputy 
Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher — the man in charge while 
Cyrus Vance was busy with Carter, 
Sadat and Begin at Camp David— set 
up an Iran Working Group, a clear 
signal that the situation had reached a 
crisis stage. Meanwhile, inside Iran, 
U.S. officials exhorted the 40,000 
Americans, mostly connected with the 
piilitary and the oil industry, “to keep 
a low profile.” 

“Things are very, very bad,” said 
another State Department official. 
“The really troubling thing is that the 
rioting has taken on a momentum that 
will be very difficult to stop in the short 
run.” 

Realizing this much, President 
Carter called the Shah after the Tehran 
massacre to convey his support. But as 
right-wing columnist Joseph Kraft 
makes clear. Carter’s support “is only 
a beginning of the kind of American 
backing required if the Shah is to play 
in global politics the role this country’s 
[U.S.] interests demand.” And this 
may entail as President Carter has said 
himself — a U.S. military intervention 
in Iran. □ 


Bakke’s Lawyer Cleans Up 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
came down with its decision last spr- 
ing, Allan Bakke got to go to medical 
school, thousands of supporters of af- 
firmative action poured into the streets 
to protest the ruling . . . and Bakke’s 
lawyer struck it rich. 

The law firm of Reynold & Colvin in 
San Francisco, which represented 


Bakke in his claim that he had been the 
victim of “reverse discrimination,” 
has asked California’s highest court to 
order the University of California to 
spring for $150,000 or more to pay its 
fees. In addition, Colvin reportedly has 
become a hot item on the lecture cir- 
cuit. “The colleges all want him,” ac- 
cording to his agent, Cherylyn Davis, 
even at a $1500 to $2000 fee. So which 
was the first college to shell out to hear 
him? The U.S. Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs. □ 


Memphis Police Abuse Reviewed 
By UN in Geneva 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “Hogwash,” 
was the mayor of Memphis’ reaction to 
a report documenting a pattern of 
police brutality in that city. But the 
Memphis Black community has taken 
the report more seriously than the 
mayor. A coalition of groups, in- 
cluding the local chapter of the 
NAACP and the Congress for Racial 
Equality (CORE), filed their complaint 
with a United Nations Human Rights 
Subcommission in Geneva where it is 
now under review. A recent trip to the 
UN in New York failed to generate a 
hearing. 

The Black community decided it had 
to do something after Michael Majors, 
an off-duty policeman, shot and killed 
Jerry Guffin, a Black youth, one year 
ago. The police killing was the seventh 
in as many weeks. And to add insult to 
injury, Guffin’ s parents were charged 
with assault when they tried to con- 
front Majors after their son was shot. 
Majors’ first trial ended in a hung jury; 
his retrial is scheduled for September 
25. 

Police brutality against Blacks, rang- 
ing from verbal abuse to shooting 
unarmed women and youths, has firm 
historical roots in Memphis. In one of 
the city’s most brutal assaults, 12 to 15 
policemen beat Elvin Hayes, a Black 
man, to death in the early sixties after 
they caught up with him in a speeding 
chase. The police department’s internal 
staff inspection initiated an investiga- 
tion, and the policemen were absolved 
of responsibility for Hayes’ death. 

“No one except the Black communi- 
ty even admits there’s a problem,” 
Memphis area NAACP spokesperson 
Maxine Smith told LNS. And the 
problem extends beyond the immediate 
one of police brutality. Unemployment 
among Black Memphis teenagers, for 
instance, has been estimated to be as 
high as 40 percent. And even though 
they comprise 30 percent of Memphis’ 
800,000 residents. Blacks make up only 
15 percent of the police force. Of 1700 
firemen, only 124 are Black. 

Small and big-time companies often 
find it profitable to “run away” to 
southern cities like Memphis. One ex- 
ample is Whol’s Shoe Company, which 
reportedly paid workers $6 to $7 an 
hour in St. Louis, and only $2.65 an 
hour in Memphis. In addition, Mem- 
phis workers run the risk of getting 
fired after 29 days so Wohl’s isn’t re- 


quired to provide unemployment 
benefits. “It’s a sweetheart operation 
for the company and slave labor for 
Black people,” CORE spokesperson 
Dr. Isaac Richmond told LNS. 

Richmond points to the absence of 
Blacks in policy-making positions as 
another reason for official inaction 
against poice abuse. “This gives the 
state license to perpetrate violence 
against us,” he told LNS. “We are in 
no position to fight the police. Racism 
is so raw and naked here that even 
though there is no overtly active KKK, 
the police are attitudinally just like the 
Klan.” 

Incidents of police abuse were 
especially pervasive during the recent 
policemen and firemen’s strike in the 
city. “Police officials behaved in a very 
unprofessional manner at that time,” 
director of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion in Atlanta, Bobby Doctor, told 
LNS. “They swore at people, pushed 
them, fired weapons into certain 
precincts and battered cars around. 
Staunch police defenders have now 
begun to question their assumptions 
that a friendly police force exists to 
help them.” 

Doctor cites the unwillingness of 
Memphis’ political, religious and 
business leadership to address the pro- 
blem of police brutality as one reason 
for its unchecked course. “The leader- 
ship,” he says, “is very defensive.” 
Still, he stresses the importance of the 
UN subcommission meeting in 
Geneva, if only to secure some means 
to monitor police violence in Memphis. 

But, as Maxine Smith observed, 
“Black people can’t trust the govern- 
ment or any other official agencies to 
help us more than we can help 
ourselves. As far as dependence on 
commissions goes, the buck never 
stops; it just keeps passing.” □ 


Defense Department Plans 
to Build a Saudi Pentagon 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Who says 
there’s only one Pentagon in the 
world? Well, at least for now there is 
only one. But soon the United States 
plans to build Saudi Arabia its own 
Pentagon. 

The U.S. Defense Department 
recently told Congress that the Saudis 
would pay the United States $460 
million to construct “a modern, func- 
tional and attractive office facilty . . . 
[which] will be the Saudi equivalent of 
the Pentagon.” The new facility would 
include office space, a cafeteria, a mos- 
que, an atrium, an underground com- 
mand center, a 1,600-car garage, shop- 
ping facilities, and much more. 

For the current year, the Saudis will 
spend $4.9 billion for American arms, 
technical aid and the construction of 
naval ports and airports. Thus Saudi 
Arabia has become far and away the 
biggest customer for U.S. arms and 
military construction, spending more 
than Iran, Israel and Egypt combined. 
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Chile: 5 Years After the Coup 


by Judy Butler 

Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)-Changes in the 
Chilean situation this past year have 
been significant, but in the main they 
are quantitative rather than 
qualitative. Three already apparent 
trends have escalated during this fifth 
year of ironfisted military rule. Most 
dramatic has been the resurgence of the 
mass movement in Chile, highlighted 
by public demonstrations, labor strikes 
(which remain illegal), and a 20-day 
hunger strike supported by Chilean ex- 
iles around the world. 

The other two trends are unfolding 
within the bourgeois state itself, 
heightening the contradictions that 
have plagued Chile since the coup. The 
first is the increasing success (in 
capitalist terms) of the drastically 
restructured Chilean economy. This 
improvement raises questions that for 
the first several years were somewhat 
academic: how will the fruits of the 
economic restructuring be divided 
among the competing sectors of the 
bourgeoise? (It is a given of the model 
itself that the working class is not to be 
a beneficiary of the economic growth.) 
And what will be the arenas in which 
that struggle is played out? 

The growing relevance of these ques- 
tions has lent impetus to a third trend, 
as have the demands of Carter’s 
strategy for the region. This trend is 
towards the institutionalization of 
authoritarian rule, aimed at providing 
certain minimal openings for sectors of 
the capitalist class to participate. 

New Economic Structure 

On the economic front, the drastic 
reduction in public expenditures and 
tight monetary controls have reduced 
inflation from nearly 1000% at the end 
of 1973 to an expected 40% this year. 
The social cost of this achievement has 
been very high, however. The cutback 
in public expenditures has meant high 
unemployment and a disastrous decline 
in such services as health care and 
education. Wages, rather than prices, 
have been held to an absolute 
minimum, and over 200,000 workers 
receive a special minimum compensa- 
tion of $30 a month— in a country 
where the price of most comodities, in- 
cluding foodstuffs, are comparable to 
those in the U.S. 

After a negative growth rate for 
several years, the Junta now claims a 
7% increase in production for last 
year. This growth was initiated more 
by foreign loans than by private in- 
vestment-foreign or domestic. 
Despite the most attractive incentives 
to foreign capital of any country in 
Latin America, foreign investors have 
been slow to return to Chile due to the 
hyper-inflation and low profitability. 
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The most notable exception was Ex- 
xon’s purchase earlier this year of a 
medium-sized copper mine for $107 
million. Several other mining deals are 
currently under negotiation, but no 
agreements have been reached. It is like- 
ly that the more stablized economic 
situation will reassure potential in- 
vestors in the coming year. Domestic 
capitalists, too, have preferred to reap 
high profits during these inflationary 
years through speculative investments. 

Meanwhile, international private 
banking interests have filled the gap 
left by the lack of investments and U.S. 
economic aid (which has been cut off 
since 1976). According to a study 
prepared by Isabel Letelier and 
Michael Moffit, private banks will 
have lent more than $1.5 billion to the 
Chilean military government by year’s 
end. Two thirds of this amount has 
been provided by U.S. banks. Chile’s 
foreign debt has now reached $5.5 
billion, one of the highest in the world 
relative to its gross national product. 
Debt service on this vast amount eats 
up 42 percent of Chile’s export earn- 
ings. 

Despite low prices for copper, 
Chile’s exports have increased, the 
direct result of the new economic struc- 
ture. While figures can be expected to 
jump much higher if foreign invest- 
ment in the export sector brings new 
production facilities and advanced 
technology, non-traditional exports 
have already increased fivefold in the 
past three years, shrinking copper’s share 
of total exports from a high of 80 percent 
to slightly more than 50 percent in 1977. 

The development of this export sec- 
tor, to a large extent controlled by 
large financial groups linked to foreign 
capital, has occurred at the expense of 
domestic producers. Forty percent of 
Chilean industrial firms have already 
been damaged by the withdrawal of in- 
centive policies and the destruction of 
the internal market. Protective import 
tariffs are being slashed to 10 percent, 
the lowest in all of Latin America. This 
has meant that, for example, while 
almost 34,000 automobiles were im- 
ported in 1977, domestic production 
was cut in half. Bankruptcies have 
plagued small and medium producers, 
concentrating economic activity in the 
hands of fewer and fewer wealthy pro- 
ducers. 

It is this stark sacrifice of small 
manufacturers to large manufacturers, 
of domestic producers to exporters, 
that is the base of tensions within the 
bourgeoisie. The disaffected sectors 
argue that the economic policies should 
be eased up, allowing some benefits of 
this restructuring to accrue to them. 
This does not suggest that they oppose 
restructuring itself, which is generally 
seen by the whole capitalist class as 
necessary. 

Domestic industrialists assure 
Pinochet that the private sector “has 
been and will be disposed to take on 
the role the government has assigned to 
it for the development of our 
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country.’’ Their pressure has resulted 
in minor currency revaluations and tax 
cuts, but for the most part the new 
surplus goes for luxury imports for the 
wealthy. 

Political Changes: 

Towards “Authoritarian Democracy’’ 

With political parties officially ban- 
ned, these sectors need some formal ac- 
cess to the decision making process. It 
is here that the trend toward institu- 
tionalization comes into play. Last 
year Pinochet offered a timetable for 
elections and civilian participation in 
government that would provide for a 
civilian president by 1990. While Pino- 
chet has since said that that date is 
“flexible,” Pinochet has already 
bowed to pressure by increasing the 
number of civilian ministries in his 
Cabinet from 7 to 11. 

The concept of institutionalization 
was put forth by U.S. imperialist 
strategists, and in Pinochet’s 
vocabulary has come to be called 
“authoritarian democracy.” However, 
Pinochet would much rather rule in the 
harsh style to which he is accus- 
tomed, and despite the concession he has 
made to the process of institutionaliza- 
tion, he feels himself threatened by 
those in the U.S. and Chile who are in- 
creasingly uncomfortable with his 
bloodied image. This image was fine 
when it could be justified by the 
“violent upheaval” going on in Chile, 
and the need to “restore order;” it is 
no longer appropriate for the new 
stage. 

Pinochet has responded to internal 
and external attempts to destabilize 
him by increasing his control in Chile. 
The rubber-stamp plebiscite in January 
was aimed at legitimizing his “popular 
support,” and the ouster of Junta 
member Gen. Gustavo Leigh, together 
with the retirement of 18 other Air 
Force generals, consolidated much 
greater control of the military and, the 
government in his hands. 

Currently the U.S. is content to 
pressure Pinochet for concessions, par- 
ticularly by manipulating the Letelier 
investigation. One such concession was 
the general amnesty in April and Pino- 
chet’s long withheld agreement to let in 
the UN Human Rights group. It remains 
to be seen whether and how the U.S. 
will combat Pinochet’s consolidation 
of power, and what alternatives, if 
any, there are. One alternative being 
suggested is Army General Herman 
Brady, Pinochet’s second in command. 
Pinochet has purged all other 
pretenders to the top spot. Time will 
tell whether this fate awaits Brady. The 
civilian alternative, Christian 
Democratic leader Eduardo Frei, does 
not seem to stand a chance in the near 
future of sharing power with the 
military. 

Re-emergence of Mass Resistance 

As a counterpart to internal 
bourgeois squabble, the mass move- 
[continued on page 10] 
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Supermarket Strike 

(continued from page 4) 

broken collarbone.” 

And now the supermarkets have 
capitalized on the return to work of the 
retail clerks. The 30,000 clerks, who 
had been honoring the strike since 
August 9, went back to work 
on September 7, bowing to company 
pressure. 

“Safeway would call the retail clerks 
up at home,” the Local 315 member 
related. “They’d say, ‘Go back to 
work. We’ll pay any fines you might 
get. Go across town where you won’t 
be recognized. We have a job there for 
you.’ ” 

Radio commercials and newspaper 
advertisements now say “Welcome 
back Retail Clerks.” They state that 
the labor dispute is over and the retail 
clerks are back at work. There is no 
mention of the striking warehouse 
workers. 

Union Problems 

Besides having to deal with the com- 
panies’ strike-breaking tactics, strikers 
have had to contend with problems 
within the union. Strike authorization 
approval, although originally granted 
to Local 315 by the executive commit- 
tee of the Teamsters’ Bay Area Joint 
Council No. 7, was rescinded after 
pressure from international president 
Frank Fitzsimmons. 

The international (and Safeway) 
wanted the local to join the Northern 
Retail and Wholesale Food Industry 
Committee of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters and bargain as part of a 
unit with the area’s four supermarket 
chains. However, Local 315, the most 
militant local, asserted that by joining 
the committee, it would be signing 
away a crucial measure of its 
autonomy and strength. 

After hearing pleas from Local 315, 
the council, made up of local 
presidents, restored sanctions which 
reserved the right of the local to 
negotiate working conditions. It is 
bargaining wage issues, however, along 
with the other seven locals. 

Workers’ Strategy 

The grocery chains have been hit by 
other strikes as well. In southern 
California, 50,000 members of the 
Retail Clerks Union walked out for 
five days in late August. They had 
demanded pay increases to keep up 
with inflation and an end to wage dif- 
ferentials. They presently get $1 an 
hour less than workers doing the same 
job in the North. 

And now, workers are closing down 
other Safeway warehouses in support 
of the northern California strike. 

“That’s our strategy — to close down 
other distribution centers. We’ve clos- 
ed down four in Los Angeles, one in 
Denver, next we’re going to Seattle and 
Portland. They’ll have to send the 
management personnel back to where 
they came from to settle those 


walkouts. So f#Aber|», ipanagement 
has been doing ^v^tbing. They’ve 
even had to leatn ho^ Jo cut meas 
[The butchers have honoring the 
strike since its start,] But with them 
gone, maybe they’ll be willing to 
negotiate. 

“We want to go hack to work. But 
not to those speed-up rules. We only 
have two things we can do — carry a 
picket sign and vote. We’re carrying 
the picket signs. We’re just waiting to 
vote. But they' haven’t given us 
anything to vote on . . . yet.” □ 


Chile 

(continued from page 9) 

ment is reemerging in direct confronta- 
tions with the dictatorship. Stunned by 
the violence of the coup itself, thrown 
by the outlawing of traditional forms 
of organization arid struggle, and over- 
whelmed by the effort to merely stay 
alive, Chile’s working class and 
popular sectors initially succumbed to 
the pervasive repression. But little by 
little it’s found new forms of organiza- 
tions for undertaking legal or semi-legal 
work. The left political parties were 
driven underground, and from there 
developed clandestine forms of 
resistance activities, including a now- 
extensive clandestine press. 

An interesting byproduct of this 
period has been shifting allegiances 
and alliances at the grassroots level 
within Chile. There is a far greater 
cooperation in resistance activities than 
ever between members of the Unidad 
Popular parties and the more radical 
MIR, and a significant number of 
base-level Christian Democrats have 
joined the active resistance movement 
as well. 

At the leadership level debates con- 
tinue over conditions of an alliance 
with the Frei sector of the Christian 
Democrats, while that group attempts, 
with less and less success, to impose a 
tactic of controlled resistance actions 
on the mass movement. Increasingly 
actions such as the El Teniente miners’ 
strike are pushed beyond Christian 
Democratic goals by the workers 
themselves. The recent hunger strike 
was the first event in which joint 
leadership was exercised between the 
MIR and the Communist Party, an 
event finally co-opted by the Catholic 
Church in cooperation with Christian 
Democratic leadership. 

Public and clandestine actions have 
grown in intensity, frequency and at- 
tendance this year. On International 
Women’s Day, Mj^rch 8, activities were 
held throughout Santjago in women’s 
centers, union, student and community 
organizations about the role of women 
during the Allende f^riod and in the 
current struggle against the dictator- 
ship. 

On May Day the first major mass ac- 


tivity was held 

with thousands At 
the same timerthe|3|^^^^Bpra Na- 
cional Sindical'*'3^A"^^^^cgroup- 
ing leftist and op^|^^f«3^ers into 
a workers’ centr4‘^|^^^^i®l-^“ Warn- 
ing bombs” were also set off then and 
on July 26, damafiri^ property and 
alerting the rightwMg armed 

resistance is on the agthd^r'"’ 

The Organization §|f , Relives of 
Disappeared prisonep C^^riized its 
first demonstration,"€tu^i^^^ too have 
organized to oppose the military 
regime. In early September^ students 
from the Catholic University publicly 
demanded an end to military control of 
the universitites. During the same week 
some 400 students demonstrated for 
two days in solidarity with tire struggle 
in Nicaragua. On ^hdt|%lhey were 
set upon by rightwirig thugs. 

The fastest grd^i&l^fcna for 
political and economic ,stpggle has 
been within the unions: Peliffpns have 
been presented to government unions, 
and to Pinochet himself, denouncing 
the lack of democratic tr^de union 
rights and the policydf irL^rtite com- 
missions of labor,/ efp^oyer and 
government represeri%|iv^:,ii?i^^ the 
factories. And 4^|lve-year 

denial of the right f o' ^tl^%4bere have 
been several limited. istri|d' activities 
protesting the super^exploitation of 
workers and demanding, wage in- 
creases, work and subsistence for the 
unemployed (officially listed at 22 per- 
cent but undoubtedly much higher), 
and food for the starvingt- f 

The most recent job action was 
taken by the workers of Chu- 
quicamata, the world’s laigest open pit 
copper mine. With the support of other 
Chilean unions, the Workers boycotted 
the common lunch hall for 20 days, 
seeing the free lunches as ,an act of 
paternalism that obscures the real issue 
of a living wage. The y^prkers demand- 
ed a 50 percent wage incr0se to com- 
pensate in part for the/^^ percent 
decline in their pufcbasittgbpwer dur- 
ing the last 

sent in the Anriy,,d#^|W^'"und im- 
posed a state of siege^ WhteBdontinues 
despite the suspension of thC strike. 

Three days later HuacHIpato steel 
company workers took up the same job 
action, with the same demands. 

The mass resistance movement is still 
in its formative stages . and still 
operating defensively, S^t it has 
already proved that class struggle can- 
not be stamped out by . labelling the 
movement ‘‘ external >^bvf The 
Resistance continues because 

the people of Chile have the. will to 
struggle and the determtpption to 
win. n 

* Ht , 

(Judy Butler of the 

North Americait. Latin 

America (NA‘^t}^N‘'^r well- 
researched articles [dn tfu^^ political 
economy of^Ldt^^-Ap^^^^write to 
NACLA, P.O. Sta- 

tion. New York,"NY,'ld0^f]f‘ 
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TOP RIGHT CREDIT: Nuez/Gramma/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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UPPER MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: 
Nuez/Gramma/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 9 
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LOWER MIDDLE SIGHT CREDIT: 
The Communist/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 
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TOP LEFT CREDIT; Naranjo/ 
Informacion Sistematica/ LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 
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BOTTOM LEFT CREDIT; Oswaldo 
Sagastequi/ Information 
Sisteraatica/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 3 
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BOTTOM RIGHT CREDIT: R. Cobb/ Fifth 
Estate/S. Carolina Anvil/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 8 
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TOP RIGHT CR; 
Nue z / Gr a.»a / LNS 


TOP MICDLE CREDIT: 
R.Cobb/?r«e For All/ 

LRS 


SEE STORY PAGE 
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TOP LEFT: Map of Iran 
SEE.. STORY PAGE 7 
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MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: Trdia 
Now/ LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 8 
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BOTTOM RIGIfr: American Indian 
Movement leader Russell Means 
fasts for 35 days to protest 
tceatment of Indian prisoners 
and press for his own release 
from the South Dakota State 
Penitentiary. Demonstrators 
reiterated his demands in a 
rally at the prison September 
16, 1978. Photo taken in 
June, 1975. 

CREDIT : Michael Kienitz/LNS 

SEE STORY NEXT WEEK 
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BOTTOM LEFT: From a 1977 right- 

to-choose demonstration in Trenton, 

New Jer.sey. 

CREDIT; Stan Sierakowski/LNS 

SEE STORY or AKRON ABORTION 
ORDINANCE, ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER. 
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